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The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the publie by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 











To note improved methods and 
labor-ssaving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


@ After more than four decades of publication, —TTHE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


q Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 



































THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Manu- 
script Market Editor, Marion F. Goss; Contributing Editor, Trentwell Mason White. Rates, $3.00 a year; 
foreign, $3.50. Entered at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. Manuscripts not accompanied 
by stamped, addressed envelopes will not be returned. Notice of change of address, stating OLD and NEW 
address, must be received not later than the 5th of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go to the 
OLD address and subscriber must send postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 
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Some Aspects of Newspaper Work 


I—GETTING AN INTERVIEW 


By Harianp F. MancHEsTER 


Mr. Mancuester, of the Boston Herald, offers the first article 
in a practical series based on his ten years’ experience as feature 
writer on staffs of metropolitan newspapers. He is also author 
of short stories, dramatic criticism, and light verse. 


HREE questions have been put so 

often to newspaper men by members 
of the other three estates that they have 
come to be bromides sometimes quoted in 
their dizzier moments by members of the 
fourth. 

“It must be tremendously fascinating 
to work on a newspaper?” That’s one. 

“Do you get free tickets to every- 
thing?” Number two. 

“How on earth dp you manage to meet 
all those people and talk with them?” 
Three. 

The first two may be merely kindly 
flattery, inspired perhaps by plays like 
“The Front Page,” which has done for 
reporters the same thing that “What 
Price Glory?” did for the marines. Be- 
hind the third, however, there often seems 
to be genuine curiosity concerning the 
way of a reporter with a real live celeb- 
rity, and that suggests a start for this 
piece for THe Waiter about getting an 
interview. We have no doubt that many 
readers have a thorough understanding 
of the mechanism of publicity, but, on 
the other hand, there are several million 


young men and women who want to get 
into the newspaper game, and this is 
written primarily for them. 

What they should know first of all is 
that ninety-nine per cent. of the politi- 
cians, ministers, actors, fighters, opera 
stars, sportsmen, authors, generals, and 
social leaders whose names frequently 
occur in the newspapers want and need 
publicity. The other one per cent. want 
it, but don’t need it. So when the ’phone 
rings and Mr. Jones of the Daily Argus 
states that he would like a few words 
about the moratorium, prohibition, or 
the Empress Eugénie hat, Mr. Jones is 
usually admitted. If no Mr. Jones tele- 
phoned, a goodly percentage would hire 
press agents to induce him to do so. 

Then it would seem that interviewing 
is a snap—that Jones has only to thumb 
the pages of “Who’s Who” and keep the 
*phone busy. Would that it were so! 

For the people who need publicity often 
have something to sell, and very often it 
is something that the Daily Argus doesn’t 
want. Jones works for the Argus, not for 
the man he interviews. He must not play 
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the game of the celebrity, unless per- 
chance it happily coincides with that of 
his paper. 

Then there are people who don’t care 
very much whether or not their views are 
immortalized in deathless type. Strange 
as it may seem, they exist. They must 
be shown the light—they must be con- 
vinced that it is their duty to assist in 
the education of an ignorant but deserv- 
ing public. 

After this preliminary consideration of 
people who are interviewed, let us assume 
that you, Mr. Jones, are sent by your 
city editor to get an interview. Perhaps 
it’s your first assignment of the sort, so 
let’s make it hard. You are told to see 
a rather reticent scientist who is said to 
have discovered a new serum. The scien- 
tist, with his high regard for plain facts, 
often has a horror of the lurid overstate- 
ments of a large part of the press. He 
has seen a preliminary announcement, 
perhaps. The headline may have been 
“Smith Finds Cancer Cure.” The head 
writer didn’t have room to qualify the 
statement, and by this time Smith has 
torn his hair at what he considers a 
premature announcement and has sworn 
out a vendetta against you and all your 
tribe. 

There you are, on the street, on the 
way to the university where Smith labors 
over his test tubes. You have looked in 
the files, the “graveyard,” to see what 
clippings there are about Smith, haven’t 
you? No? Then go back and do it. Get 
out the clippings and find out all you can 
about him. Here you find that he was a 
surgeon in the A. E. F., that he played 
end on his football team in college, that 
he knew Hoover in Belgium, that he raises 
wire-haired terriers, and that his wife has 
a fine collection of Colonial glass. All 
these things are worth while. You don’t 
care a hang about glass or terriers, and 
it isn’t a football story, but you know 
more about your man—you have made 
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a start at getting what you want. If 
you have time—you probably don’t—and 
if the information is available—it prob- 
ably isn’t—you might read up on cancer. 

So you start again on your assignment. 
Later on you'll look up the clippings first. 
You pass the long line of city room 
*phone booths. You pause and meditate. 
Why not ’phone the man and ask for an 
appointment? Not on your life! If you 
had interviewed him before, if you’d estab- 
lished a friendly business contact, or if 
he were a movie star, a lecturer, or an 
evangelist, yes. But not this time. Re- 
member that he, by vocation, distrusts 
all publications but the journal of the 
American Medical Association, and that 
he does not know what a careful, well- 
written article you are going to do about 
his research. 

You start for his office. You are con- 
fident, of course, that he is going to sec 
you and tell you what you want to know. 
You cannot consider any other possibility. 
Are you not the accredited representative 
of the Daily Argus, circulation 100,000, 
the leading paper in town? Your organ- 
ization is behind you. You will not beg, 
you will not cringe, you will not (I hope) 
tell him that it is your first assignment 
and that you will lose your job if he 
doesn’t give you a story. 

More than this, you know that there 
is no information, anywhere, that cannot 
be obtained by a tactful, resourceful, and 
hard-working reporter. 

So you go to him and inform him that 
your paper would like to have more de- 
tails about his discovery. He is in a 
mood to refuse you, but you are cour- 
teous to him and deserving of a cour- 
teous answer. He may explain that his 
work is not yet complete, that there must 
be many tests and checks before he can 
be sure of the value of what he has done. 
You ask him more about its nature. He 
may protest that he prefers not to talk 
about it until later. Now is your time 
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to ask him about his work with Hoover 
in Belgium. That comes as a relief to 
him, and very likely he will expand with 
an anecdote or two, which, while not the 
major theme of your article, is interesting 
and can be used for padding. 

There are pictures of dogs on his office 
wall. Of course you will notice them and 
mention them. That may lead to some 
other topic that is grist for your mill. 
Perhaps there is intricate laboratory 
apparatus. You are interested in it, or 
should be. You ask about it. He de- 
scribes its function to you. It is doubt- 
less some of the equipment of his research. 
Almost without either of you knowing it, 
you are back on the subject of his experi- 
ments. By this time, you have your story 
licked, or nearly so. Possibly when you 
leave—that is, when he is called away, has 
an appointment, or indicates that he must 
be excused, you still need more informa- 
tion about the discovery. You ask him 
if there is not some article in a scientific 
journal about his work, and find that 
there was something of the sort the pre- 
vious month, or a certain chapter in a 
book in the medical library throws light 
on the subject. You make a note of that. 
You also learn that a fellow scientist has 
collaborated with him on certain phases 
of the work. You go to see him. He may 
tell you, quite properly, that all informa- 
tion about the matter should come from 
Dr. Smith, but he may also add a point 
or two that is helpful. You look up the 
book or article, borrow it or copy the 
things you need, and go back to your 
office. You have covered your story. 
That is one interview, but there are al- 
most as many kinds of interview as there 
are people to interview. 

Newspaper people do not always vie 
jealously with each other on stories— 
“scoop” is a rather melodramatic word 
which is greatly overemphasized in the 
public mind. They are more likely to go 
fifty-fifty with each other than to try to 
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cut each other’s throats. Yet there are 
mass interviews where you will want to 
get a different “angle” from the others. 
In many cases a few words in private with 
the celebrity who is receiving the press 
can be arranged. 

Let us say that an opera star or 
prominent film actress arrives in town. 
Reporters from three papers call to see 
her. You are one of them. It is obvious 
that the subject matter of your interview 
must depend largely upon the taste and 
character of your newspaper, or, in case 
you are a free lance, upon the character 
of the paper to which you expect to 
sell your article. In a situation of this 
sort, the three papers may not compete 
at all. One may seek to know her views 
on love, divorce, and cutaway bathing 
suits. Another may wish a quiet, digni- 
fied article for suburban family consump- 
tion about her personality, clothes, and 
home life. The third may be looking for 
some serious reflections on the future of 
the American stage. Not much competi- 
tion there. All might hear every word 
the lady says, and write completely differ- 
ent stories. 

Suppose you are doing a Sunday story 
under these conditions, and will have more 
space to fill and, therefore, need more 
material. Then you listen in on every- 
thing that is said, and see her afterward 
for a new “angle” and more elaboration, 
so that the dailies won’t “kill your stuff” 
before it is printed. 

It is always well, when you meet a man 
for an interview, to recall a successful 
event in his life, if you can honestly do it. 
There is no better way to open an inter- 
view than to tell a senator that you voted 
for him, an actress that you liked her 
play, or an author that you enjoyed his 
book. No matter to what heights they 
have risen, they feel just the same as you 
do when a colleague says, “That was a 
great story you wrote yesterday.” We 
all eat it up. 











Now, as to taking notes. The oft- 
interviewed celebrity rather expects you 
to be busy with your pencil, although 
there are a few eminent exceptions. But 
there are people, not inured to the blare 
of headlines, who are startled at the 
thought that what they say is being 
recorded. Then, use your memory. Or, 
at least, wait for a date, a figure, or a 
name. Then jot it down, and once you 
have introduced the idea gradually, keep 
on jotting if you feel like it. One man, 
in such cases, always waits until the in- 
terviewee has said something that by any 
stretch of the imagination can be re- 
garded as memorable. Then he says, 
“That’s good—will you say that again?”, 
and pulls out his pencil to take it down. 
Understand that this is not a way of 
tricking people into making unguarded 
statements. You are an accredited news- 
paper representative, and they, being 
adults, sound of wind and limb, are talk- 
ing to you with full knowledge that what 
they say may be printed. It is merely a 
way of getting them over their “gun- 
shyness,” just as a photographer tells 
the child to look at the pretty birdie. 

If a man gives you startling informa- 
tion which is far more important than 
what you hoped to obtain, by no means 
ask his permission to print it. If he is a 
resporsible adult, he knows that what he 
says to you in an interview may be quoted, 
and your surprise may throw him into a 
needless reconsideration. On the other 
hand, if he binds you to confidence, re- 
spect his wishes. If what he says is of 
great and timely interest, you may per- 
suade him to retract his decision, but do 
not betray his confidence. If statements 
are made by a minor or by an inexpe- 
rienced person which will be likely to get 
him into trouble, that is a matter for 
your conscience, your professional stand- 
ards, and those of your publication. Some 
of these things will be discussed in a later 
chapter on ethics. 
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Be neither surprised nor dismayed if 
a socially prominent woman tells you that 
she objects strenuously to newspaper 
publicity. If the interview has anything 
whatever to do with a club, charity event, 
or other Cause you may sympathize 
deeply with her modesty, but point out 
that it is highly desirable that the public 
should have authentic information about 
such an important work as that con- 
ducted by the Society for the Prevention 
of Children Taking Teddybears to Bed, 
and stress the fact that it would be far 
better to get the facts straight from some 
one in authority like herself than to rely 
upon possibly erroneous information from 
other sources. By that time she will have 
produced a sheaf of photographs and a 
copy of her autobiography. 

Avoid, whenever possible, sitting in line 
in outer offices waiting to see people. 
Make known to the man’s secretary your 
name, your paper, and the probable 
length of your visit. You will often be 
admitted at once. The important-looking 
man ahead of you probably just has a 
funny story to tell, while you are repre- 
senting the 100,000 readers of the Daily 
Argus. 

Organizations often have rules that in- 
formation to the press can be given out 
only through certain channels. These 
rules are made to be broken by newspaper 
reporters. If you spend your time bow- 
ing before petty regulations, the paper 
will go to press without you. But when 
you break regulations, always break them 
graciously. Ask a lot of questions—that 
is your business. Sometimes the most 
trivial questions will give you your “lead,” 
and often will give you a good minor 
angle to your story. Find out all you 
can about your man in the time at your 
disposal that can be of possible legitimate 
interest to your story. Don’t be afraid 
he will think you are crazy—you work 
on a newspaper, and he probably thinks 
so anyway. 
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Many prominent people will ask a re- 
porter to luncheon or dinner when he asks 
for an interview. Although that is a 
pleasant custom which should be en- 
couraged, the business of interviewing 
can best be conducted without other 
distractions. A statement about the de- 
pression invariably interferes with the 
proper enjoyment of a chicken souffié. 
Get your man alone if possible. Secre- 
taries, assistants, members of the family, 
and people in hotel lobbies are often an 
encumbrance, and cramp the style of the 
interviewee. 

Never hesitate to display your igno- 
rance if your man has gone into his sub- 
ject over your head. You are there to 
find out. Don’t say “yes,” if you don’t 
really understand. Ask him to elucidate, 
no matter how dumb you may appear. 

Remember that you are working for 
yourself as well as for your newspaper, 
and try to leave each person with whom 


you do business so that you may see him 
again on another story. For, in news- 
paper work, you can’t get far without 


co-operation. Many reporters whose 
ability to write is distinctly limited are 
of more value to their papers than the 
office prima donnas, because of their knack 


of meeting people and making lasting 
friendships. 
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It is sometimes said that newspaper 
work has a great present, but no future. 
It is our conviction that about the same 
percentage of newspaper men acquire 
motor cars and country homes as people 
in other walks of life, but we may take the 
above remark to mean that the reporter 
has excellent opportunities to secure 
information which is of personal interest 
to him. That is one of the great attrac- 
tions of the game. It is something, in- 
stead of wearing your eyes out reading 
books, to be able to have an eminent artist 
tell you at first hand what Picasso is all 
about, to learn from an explorer the 
regrettable habits of the African green 
mamba, to get the “lowdown” on the fic- 
tion market from a leading author, and 
to pick up engaging bits of gossipy in- 
formation which may not butter parsnips, 
but which add zest to life. And there are 
plenty of cases on record of a reporter 
learning things in this manner which have 
opened up great opportunities. 

And no article of thts sort would be 
complete without quoting the remark of 
an eminent city editor to a proud father 
who brought his pride and joy to the 
office to see about getting him a job on 
the sheet. 

The editor looked at the lad thought- 
fully and sympathetically, and asked: 
“Have you tried arsenic?” 











The Technique of the Textbook 


By Trentwett Mason WHITE 


Mr. White speaks from experience as associate editor of 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


ARLY this year the United States 

Department of Commerce announced 
the new biennial statistics for the print- 
ing and publishing industries for 1929. 
That year (and the figures do not vary a 
great deal for 1931) seventy-five million, 
one hundred twenty-five thousand, sixty- 
seven textbooks (for school use) were 
printed in this country. In contrast 


with this number only thirty million, 
three hundred forty-five thousand, six 
hundred sixty-two books of fiction were 
printed. Something more than ten thou- 
sand new titles and editions appeared last 
year, and, of them, something a little less 
than fifty per cent. found their way to 


educational institutions. 

These rather dull statistics should 
mean one thing to the writing profession: 
that the textbook is one of the major 
units in the country’s publishing business, 
and, as such, offers interesting opportuni- 
ties to authors whose preparation quali- 
fies them to consider this provocative and 
profitable work. Many articles, essays, 
and books explain the technique of other 
types of writing—fiction, biography, 
juveniles, poetry, and others; but little 
material has been published on the writ- 
ing of textbooks—a field which is quite 
separate from other forms of literary en- 
deavor and has its own special techniques. 
Since this is true, and textbook writing 
does present challenging and often very 
remunerative possibilities, this article has 
been constructed to indicate the back- 
ground, preparation, and attitudes that 
textbook writing demands of those who 
would attempt it. 


The author of a textbook should be— 
except under extraordinary circumstances 
—a person who has had direct expe- 
rience with the work of education. A 
great majority of textbook writers today 
are college professors, superintendents of 
schools, supervisors, principals, and class- 
room teachers. Few others are likely to 
find a welcome for their manuscripts, 
since their experience cannot adapt itself 
immediately to the highly specialized 
problems of education. But, suppose a 
person has the required background and 
inclination to do a textbook. What is 
the next step? 

Many publishers believe that two heads 
are better than one; that joint author- 
ship is a very satisfactory arrangement. 
In other words, two teachers often write 
a better textbook than does one, and 
the book more frequently finds a better 
market. The reasons for this should be 
obvious. The collaboration offers the 
possibility of a pooling of resources, a 
check and balance system, a more inter- 
esting and inclusive point of view, par- 
ticularly if the authors come from differ- 
ent sections of the country. This last 
point is not to be neglected, for two 
authors, one from New England, for ex- 
ample, and the other from the Pacific 
Coast, may be able to introduce their book 
in both parts of the country with interest- 
ing results. 

So far as the textbook itself is con- 
cerned, one or two admonitions may be 
valuable. The book that is radical, too 
different in its attack and treatment, is 
oftener than not doomed to failure. 
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Current pedagogic practices demand a 
general conventionality and standardiza- 
tion, in order to appeal to large geo- 
graphical areas which are all working 
on certain basic educational principles. 
Before the writer begins his book, there- 
fore, he must determine how and where 
his project will fit into the educational 
scheme. He must examine the best state, 
county, and city courses of study; deter- 
mine the basic practice of the best institu- 
tions, and be careful, above all, not to 
localize his point of view to that of any 
one institution, unless that particular in- 
stitution is of national reputation and 
influence. 

Once he has determined upon his mate- 
rials in the light of this investigation, 
he should next familiarize himself with 
the already published and successful books 
in the same field. At least five such books 
should be studied and analyzed. This 
method not only gives the author the 
advantage of determining standard educa- 
tional practices, but it also shows him 
clearly exactly how his own work may 
differ in original flavor and quality. 
When he presents his book to the pub- 
lisher, he will be able to indicate the 
weaknesses of competing texts as against 
the selling points of his own book, and 
thus offer a very definite argument for 
its publication. 

School books must be built for use in 
specific school grades or for classes of 
specified maturity. This is of assistance 
not only to the publisher but to the 
teacher, in determining exactly to which 
levels the book is best adapted. This 
grade-placement problem is highly im- 
portant, and may be solved not only by 
the teacher’s personal experience and 
examination of competing texts, but by 
a study of the subject matter found in 
professional literature. This general 
analysis will presently bring up the 
problem of style and vocabulary. Seldom 
is a textbook criticized as too easy. It 
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is oftener rejected because of its reading 
difficulty, which is not infrequently the 
result of too advanced a vocabulary. 
The style is of equal importance and must 
be simple, direct, and at the same time 
sufficiently varied in sentence structure 
to avoid monotony. 

Even though the matter of grade place- 
ment, style, and vocabulary have been 
taken into consideration, another matter 
arises in the demand that the book pro- 
vide for individual differences. In other 
words, the materials of instruction must 
be adjusted to the different interests and 
abilities of the individual pupils. With 
this provision clearly made, the textbook 
stands a better chance of succeeding. 

Another essential point is the matter 
of laboratory testing. A textbook should 
represent an outgrowth of classroom 
practice. The materials should have 
been checked carefully by classroom triak 
for a reasonable period of time before 
the manuscript is presented to the pub- 
lisher. In addition, it should be read and 
criticized by other instructors whose ex- 
perience makes them suitable for the 
responsibility, and whatever revision 
appears necessary should be made with 
the utmost care and accuracy before the 
editor sees it. 

Manuscript lengths vary, and it is 
rather difficult to say how long or how 
short one should be. Obviously, it de- 
pends upon a number of conditions. The 
length of competing books must be con- 
sidered, the amount of machinery neces- 
sary to its efficient functioning, the 
dictates of the publisher’s business ex- 
pediency—all these elements enter into 
the picture. 

The textbook usually has other mate- 
rials in it besides the expository matter 
that makes up the body of the volume. 
Manuals and workbooks are frequently 
developed from the text; charts, maps, 
diagrams, reviews, exercises, questions, 
glossaries, and so on, are often necessary 
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according to the particular purpose of 
the text. But all these points should be 
introduced only in the interests of the 
best pedagogy. They should not be 
added to the volume merely to give it an 
appearance of completeness. Other parts 
of the text, such as tables, illustrations, 
quoted passages which demand copyright 
permissions, must be studied carefully and 
treated with particular accuracy. 
Certain taboos should be kept in mind. 
Religious prejudices (references to sects 
or beliefs, praise or dispraise of religious 
leaders stressing evolution, etc.), political 
prejudices (national, state, or local) 
racial discrimination (offensive compari- 
sons or disparagements of races), undue 
praise or dispraise of any section of the 
country (mention of earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, or other cataclysms); socio-eco- 
nomic attitudes (approval of socialism or 
taking sides on prohibition; or failure to 
present both the point of view of labor 
and of capital) ; aesthetic situations which 


demand discussions of sex, certain physi- 
cal ills, and ailments are not permissible ; 
and finally, certain miscellaneous preju- 
dices which may depend upon the pub- 
lishers’ own tastes—all these should be 


carefully avoided. In other words, the 
publisher realizes that only in certain 
types of books may the majority of these 
various prejudices be treated freely, and 
then to the end that some headway may 
be made against bigotry and intolerance. 
It is not wise, however, to attempt a great 
deal of pioneering in school texts. Too 
many communities and teachers are easily 
offended and become quickly hostile to a 
book which contains such difficulties. 

The physical preparation of the manu- 
script demands attention to certain im- 
portant details. 

(1) The paper used should be white, 
letter size (about 8144 x11) and of good 
quality. The author should avoid thin, 
“onion” skin paper or any sort of unusual 
stock. 
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(2) The manuscript should be type- 
written, double spaced (even for sub- 
ordinate material), and only one side of 
the sheet should be used. If any altera- 
tions are made in the copy after the 
typing has been finished, they should be 


written in ink. 


(3) At least one duplicate copy should 
be made and held by the author, and the 
original—not the carbon copy—sent to 
the publisher. 


(4) A margin of at least one inch at 
the top and bottom, with approximately 
one and a half to two inches on the right 
and left-hand sides should be left for cor- 
rections and brief insertions. 


(5) The pages should be folioed, or, 
in other words, numbered consecutively 
from the beginning to the end of the 
manuscript, even though individual chap- 
ters or sections may have been numbered 
independently. The page number should 
be placed in the upper right-hand corner 
of the sheet, and in the case of later page 
insertions, the numbers may be accom- 
panied by lettering to indicate textual 
amplification, such as 51A, 51B, etc. In 
the case of removal of pages a note should 
be inserted to make the matter clear not 
only to the editor but to the printer. 


(6) If short insertions are found to be 
necessary, they may be typed or written 
in ink between the lines or on the left- 
hand margin. If the insertions are longer, 
yet do not approximate a page, they 
should be typed upon a slip and pasted— 
never pinned—to the page at the proper 
point. 

(7) Under ordinary circumstances the 
author should not attempt to indicate 
type styles or size for chapter titles, 
subordinate headings, boxed matter, and 
so on, except that italics should be marked 
with a single underline. This does not 
mean, however, that the editor will not 
welcome any suggestions in regard to 
format. On the contrary, le will be glad 
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to entertain any constructive ideas that 
the author believes will improve the book. 

(8) Directions, queries, remarks, and 
other matter not a part of the copy to 
be set should be enclosed in a circle to 
indicate its purpose. 

(9) Illustrations or drawings should 
not be attached to the manuscript pages. 
The copy should be marked at the point 
where each illustration is to be placed 
with a number which corresponds to that 
indicated on the illustration. The legends 
which are to be set under the illustrations 
should be placed upon a separate page, 
marked and numbered, according to 
similar figures on the illustrations them- 
selves. 

(10) Footnotes should be separated 
from the text by lines ruled across the 
page from margin to margin, and should 
preferably be written immediately after 
the line of text to which they refer. They 
should be marked by consecutive numbers 
on each page or in numerals throughout 
each chapter. 

(11) Quotations should be indicated 
clearly by quotation marks which should 
be checked carefully, particularly at the 
close of a quotation. Each quoted sec- 
tion should be verified with the original 
sources, and if permissions are necessary, 
they should be obtained at the time the 
manuscript is written. 

(12) No abbreviations should be used 
unless they are to be set as such in the 
printed book. If abbreviations are pur- 
posely used, they must be made consistent 
with one another throughout the text. 

(18) References and _ bibliographies 
should be verified with extraordinary care 
and should be made consistent in form. 

(14) The typewritten manuscript 


should be accurately proofread before it 
is sent to the editor. All spelling, rules 
of punctuation, and rhetorical forms 
should be consistent and follow the ap- 
proved practice of the best dictionaries 
and rules of usage. 
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(15) The manuscript should not be 
rolled, sewn, or bound in anything like 
book form. It must be kept flat with the 
pages loose and separable. 

(16) Illustrations should not be rolled, 
folded, written upon, clipped, or pinned. 
A slip of explanatory matter may be 
pasted to the back along one edge of the 
illustration. 

(17) Any explanatory or accessory 
matter, such as a title page showing the 
exact title of the book, the author’s name, 
his academic position or titles, the table 
of contents, preface, introduction, ap- 
pendixes, glossary, index, etc., should be 
included with the manuscript. The final 
making of the index, of course, must be 
deferred until the book is in page proof, 
so that the folios can be put in. 

(18) The manuscript should be sent 
express prepaid and insured for one 
hundred fifty dollars or more. The name 
of the author and his address should 
appear on page one of the manuscript; 
and there should be included on this same 
page a statement of the purpose of the 
book, its chief features, how it differs 
from competing texts, the courses of 
study which it satisfies, and, in general, 
all the information to which an earlier 
section has referred. 

Between the time that the author sends 
out his manuscript to the publisher and 
the time that he receives a final word upon 
it, many operations are going on. In 
the first place, the editorial depart- 
ment examines the manuscript carefully; 
compares its content with similar books 
published by that firm and by other con- 
cerns; refers it to one or more experts 
for reading and report. If, after the 
report, the manuscript appears to be 
interesting and of definite value, the 
editor enters into correspondence with 
the office managers and field representa- 
tives to determine the demand for such 
material; at the same time estimates of 
the cost of production are secured from 














the manufacturing department. Finally, 
conferences and correspondence are be- 
gun—predicating, of course, that the 
book has demonstrated its value to the 
concern—which are consummated even- 
tually in a contract. It can be seen as 
a result of this procedure that consider- 
able time must be taken up in investigat- 
ing every phase of the project. While it 
is certain that every publishing house 
gives immediate consideration to every 
manuscript submitted, it is clear that 
delays are not infrequently necessary. 

The editors of publishing houses follow 
certain definitely established firm policies 
in regard to style, diction, spelling, 
punctuation, and other mechanics, and 
therefore edit the accepted manuscript 
accordingly. The author of any text- 
book must understand in advance that 
his accepted manuscript will be adapted 
to whatever form and organization are 
consistent with the practices of the par- 
ticular publishing house by which it has 
been taken. 

From this point on, there are other 
demands upon the author’s time and co- 
operation. When the galley proof is sent 
to him, he finds that it is composed 
usually of an “A” and “B” proof. The 
“A” proof is the set which is finally 
returned to the printer and that upon 
which the printer enters his own correc- 
tions. The “B” proof, of which a number 
of copies are usually made, is retained by 
the author as well as by the editor. This 
proof should be read with great care and 
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accuracy, and corrections entered upon 
it according to the standard set of proof- 
reader’s marks, which may be found in 
most dictionaries. The specific rules of 
the publishing house will be indicated to 
the author when he receives his galley 
proof. Some weeks after he returns these 
galleys, he will receive page proof, which 
is to be handled on the same general basis 
as was the galley proof. Foundry proof 
is not usually sent to the author, except 
in the case of books which present un- 
usual textual difficulties. A month or so 
after the foundry proof has been passed 
by the editor, the book is usually off the 
press and ready for distribution. 

One final consideration. The prospec- 
tive textbook writer should understand 
that publishers are eager to find new 
and promising authors. They are con- 
stantly on the lookout for new methods 
of teaching and new ideas and fresh 
presentations. It must be remembered, 
however, that textbooks demand far 
greater accuracy and care than any other 
type of writing, and the manuscript must, 
therefore, be possessed of a very definite 
merit before it can achieve acceptance and 
publication. 

The labor spent upon the project, 
however, is well worth while not only from 
the standpoint of personal satisfaction, 
but from the financial returns. If a 
writer with the proper background, prep- 
aration, and attitude is willing to devote 
his hours to the creating of textbooks, he 
will be making a very real contribution 
to the forces of educational service. 
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Mistakes of Inexperienced Short-Story 
Writers 


By Witu1am E. Harris 


HERE is a surprising uniformity in 

the mistakes of inexperienced short- 
story writers. Indeed, aside from lack 
of technical facility, they resolve them- 
selves into a few common errors, the va- 
riety of which is much smaller than most 
persons would believe. I have proved the 
truth of this conclusion by a year’s active 
participation in, and close observation of, 
a group of serious writers meeting once 
a week to criticize each other’s manu- 
scripts. The majority of these men and 
women, of all ages, are professionals, in 
that they earn their living by some active 
form of writing. Moreover, they have 
long since passed the point where they 
withhold constructive criticism for fear 
of hurting a friend’s feelings. A sum- 
mary, therefore, based upon their output 
represents a fairly accurate cross-section 
of all non-selling, but somewhat expe- 
rienced, short-story writers,—especially 
in as much as the interests of this group 
cover such widely different activities as 
publicity, advertising, literary and dra- 
matic criticism, secretary to a professor 
of science, newspaper reporting, stamp 
collecting, writing for trade magazines 
ranging from books to milk, and finally 
the teaching of English and short-story 
writing itself. 

The most consistent failing of these 
contrasting writers is an inability to get 
away from “real life.” No one of them 
has as yet entirely succeeded in adopting 
that detached point of view that allows 
a free and completely artistic use of the 
materials at hand. Nearly all have expe- 
rienced one or more interesting contacts 
with life. Several display an original 
talent for getting these down on paper 


in a variety of plot forms. But sooner 
or later, in the discussion following the 
reading of a story, the author usually 
breaks out with some such explanation of 
his treatment as: “Well, it happened this 
way in the case I know about.” Now 
every story-teller must constantly dip 
into the pot of his experience. But it is 
necessary also for him to solve the in- 
dividual problem of how to allow this 
to boil and simmer, of how to stir it 
until what Samuel Merwin calls the un- 
assimilated “lumps of experience” are 
artistically dissolved. The author who 
regularly sells his stuff has learned this 
lesson. He works, as should the rest of 
us, with the clay of real life. But he 
knows that beyond a certain point the 
best clay in the world will no longer help 
him. From then on it becomes a question 
of the genius of his fingers and the imag- 
ination of his mind. Fearlessly he dis- 
torts the material from its original form, 
always confident in his ultimate ability to 
mould it into a persuasive form. 

Still another common mistake we have 
found is that of ending our stories where 
we ought to have started them. Basing 
our yarns on situations with which we 
are familiar, we tend to lay in too 
elaborately the premises and to overlook 
in many cases the dramatic clash that 
rightfully should be our real excuse for 
writing the tale. One example will suffice. 
A feminine member of our group under- 
took the story of a private secretary in 
love with her employer. The characters 
were all nice people, folk with whom you 
could sympathize. But the author ended 
with a scene of the wife breaking up the 
affair which the man and the girl them- 
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selves realized to be impossible. The 
significant narrative question was not: 
“What will the wife do?” On the con- 
trary, as readers we asked: “What will 
the husband do when forced out into the 
open?” The situation held certain deeply 
poignant moral implications for the girl 
and her lover, caught in a blind alley, as 
well as for the wife. Hampered by her 
knowledge of the characters in real life, 
the author never really got under way. 

Shifted emphasis ruins many poten- 
tially effective short stories. A writer 
will commence on one note and end on 
another. This sounds like an easy thing 
to avoid, but it becomes almost inevitable 
unless one has a very firm grasp of both 
his plot and his characters. It represents 
perhaps the most common “blind spot” of 
which even capable fiction writers are con- 
tinually the victims. 

Weak plots and stories which would be 
good were they better organized are, of 
course, common faults of the inexpe- 
rienced short-story author. Yet, ‘elimi- 
nate the three larger errors I have already 
described, and these will for the most part 
take care of themselves. For if the 
writer selects his material with the right 
degree of detachment and a proper regard 
for its essential dramatic possibilities, he 
will find he discards many weak stories 
in advance, and organizes the strong ones 
with more discrimination. We have 
noticed that there is one serious danger, 
nevertheless, which bobs up now and then. 
This concerns the matter of the author’s 
sympathy for a special character. Very 
often he will tell his yarn from this 
character’s point of view, unconsciously 
distorting or crowding out altogether the 
emotions and reactions of the other per- 
sonalities. The only remedy for this is 
to appreciate that every story, like every 
argument, has two sides. If both do not 
get their fair amount of space, there can 
be no drama and no clash. Nor does this 
deny the fact that in a short story an 
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author must concentrate on one principal 
character and one central idea. 

Finally, there are the minor sins of 
style and personal habits. We have 
observed in our group that each writer 
has his favorite method of telling a story. 
We occasionally catch ourselves falling 
into these well-liked ways. Each tale de- 
mands its own treatment, but writers 
should not rely on this thought too 
heavily. In seeking to stimulate facility 
of expression they ought to strive for 
familiarity with a variety of story-telling 
forms. And then there is the matter of 
word habits. Practically every story we 
have listened to—and we average three 
an evening—has had one favored word 
repeated two or three times in such a 
manner as to attract attention. A more 
common difficulty, however, is a repeti- 
tious mannerism with regard to connec- 
tives linking portions of dialogue. Thus we 
know that, while these in themselves may 
be varied, if their length in- number of 
syllables, or position following or preced- 
ing the dialogue, is not also constantly 
altered, a monotony will be set in motion 
that eventually attracts the ear and eye. 

These, then, are the basic faults which 
we have found most often recurring in a 
year of steady production, and to which 
we ascribe most frequently the loss of a 
sharp edge to our fellow members’ work. 
Eliminating them, we have proved, ad- 
vances our manuscripts if not into the 
regularly selling class, at least to the 
point where they receive the fullest 
possible professional consideration. And 
beyond this point, we have demonstrated 
to our own satisfaction, the most im- 
portant stock in trade of every short- 
story writer is a definitely individual 
touch. The “big name” authors of today 
are not imitators. Quite the contrary. 
Having learned their technique, they seek 
in every way possible to develop the 
peculiar color and charm of their own 
personalities. 
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The Writing Art 


AvutHorsuip as Experienced and Expressed by the Great Writers. 
Excerpts from a forthcoming book announced on another page. 


Emity Dickinson 


I* I read a book and it makes my whole 
body so cold no fire can ever warm me, 
I know that is poetry. If I feel physi- 
cally as if the top of niy head were taken 
off, I know that is poetry. These are the 
only ways I know it. Is there any other 
way? 

A word left careless on a page 

May consecrate an eye, 


When folded in perpetual seam 
The wrinkled author lie. 


Henry D. Tuoreavu 


Nov. 12, 1851. Write often, write 
upon a thousand themes, rather than long 
at a time, not trying to turn too many 
feeble summersets in the air, and so come 
down upon your head at last. Antaeus- 
like, be not long absent from the ground. 
Those sentences are good and well-dis- 
charged which are like so many little 
resiliences from the spring-floor of our 
life, each a distinct fruit and kernel 
springing from terra firma. Let there 
be as many distinct plants as the soil and 
the light can maintain. Take as many 
bounds in a day ag possible, sentences 
uttered with your back to the wall. Those 
are the admirable bounds when the per- 
former has lately touched the spring- 
board. A good bound into the air from 
the air is a good and wholesome expe- 
rience, but what shall we say to a man’s 
leaping off precipices in the attempt to 
fly? He comes down like lead. But let 
your feet be planted upon the rock, with 
the rock also at your back, and as in 
the case of King James and Roderick 
Dhu, you can say,— 


‘Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base, as soon as I.’ 


Such, uttered or not, is the strength 
of your sentences in which there is no 
strain, no fluttering inconstant and quasi 
aspiration, and ever memorable Icarian 
fall wherein your helpless wings are ex- 
panded merely by your swift descent into 
the pelagos beneath. 


O. Henry 


If I could have a thousand years—just 
one little thousand years—more of life, 
I might, in that time, draw near enough 
to true Romance to touch the hem of her 
robe. 

Up from ships men come, and from 
waste places and forest and road and 
garret and cellar to maunder to me in 
strangely distributed words of the things 
they have seen and considered. The 
recarding of their tales is no more than 
a matter of ears and fingers. There are 
only two fates I dread—deafness and 
writer’s cramp. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


The rights of thought are superior 
to all. . . . Let us not distrust thought. 
Far from subjecting it to our morality, 
let us subject to it everything else. 
Thought is all of man. We know only 
one reality, thought. It is thought that 
creates the universe. 


JosEPH ConrAD 


Since I sent you that part Ist (on 
the eleventh of the month) I have written 
one page. Just one page. I went about 
thinking and forgetting—-sitting down 
before the blank page to find that I could 
not put one sentence together. To be 
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able to think and unable to express is a 
fine torture. I am undergoing it—with- 
out patience. I don’t see the end of it. 
It’s very ridiculous and very awful. Now 
I’ve got all my people together I don’t 
know what to do with them. The pro- 
gressive episodes of the story will not 
emerge from the chaos of my sensations. 
I feel nothing clearly. And I am fright- 
ened when I remember that I have to drag 
it all out of myself. Other writers have 
some starting point. Something to catch 
hold of. They start from an anecdote— 
from a newspaper paragraph (a book 
may be suggested by a casual sentence in 
an old almanack). They lean on dialect 
—or on tradition—or on history—or on 
the prejudice or fad of the hour; they 
trade upon some tie or some conviction 
of their time—or upon the absence of 
these things—which they can abuse or 
praise. But at any rate they know some- 
thing to begin with—while I don’t. I 
have had some impressions, some sensa- 
tions—in my time:—impressions and sen- 
sations of common things. And it’s all 
faded—my very being seems faded and 
thin like the ghost of a blonde and senti- 
mental woman, haunting romantic ruins 
pervaded by rats. I am _ exceedingly 
miserable. My task appears to me as 
sensible as lifting the world without that 
fulcrum which even that conceited ass, 
Archimedes, admitted to be necessary. 


Tuomas Harpy 


We don’t always remember as we should 
that, in getting at the truth, we get only 
at the true nature of the impression that 
an object, etc., produces on us, the true 
thing in itself being still, as Kant shows, 
beyond our knowledge. 

The art of observation (during travel, 
etc.) consists in this: the seeing of great 
things in little things, the whole in the 
part—even the infinitesimal part. For 
instance, you are abroad: you see an 
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English flag on a ship-mast from the 
window of your hotel: you realize the 
English navy. Or, at home, in a soldier 
you see the British Army, in a bishop at 
your club, the Church of England; and in 
a steam hooter you hear Industry. 


Honore De Bauzac 


When a book is done, I like to forget 
it; I do forget it; and I never return to 
it except to purge it of its faults a year 
or two later. 


Roxsert Lovis STEVENSON 


We have heard a story, indeed, of a 
painter in France who, when he wanted 
to paint a sea-beach, carried realism from 
his ends to his means, and plastered real 
sand upon his canvas; and that is pre- 
cisely what is done in the drama. The 
dramatic author has to paint his beaches 
with real sand: real live men and women 
move about the stage; we hear real voices ; 
what is feigned merely puts a sense upon 
what is; we do actually see a woman go 
behind a screen as Lady Teazle, and, after 
a certain interval, we do actually see her 
very shamefully produced again. Now all 
these things, that remain as they were in 
life, and are not transmuted into any 
artistic convention, are terribly stubborn 
and difficult to deal with; and hence there 
are for the dramatist many resultant limi- 
tations in time and space. These limita- 
tions in some sort approximate towards 
those of painting: the dramatic author is 
tied down, not indeed to a moment, but to 
the duration of each scene or act; he is 
confined to the stage almost as the painter 
is confined within his frame. But the 
great restriction is this, that a dramatic 
author must deal with his actors, and with 
his actors alone. Certain moments of 
suspense, certain significant dispositions 
of personages, a certain logical growth of 
emotion—these are the only means at the 
disposal of the playwright. It is true 
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that, with the assistance of the scene- 
painter, the costumer, and the conductor 
of the orchestra, he may add to this some- 
thing of sound and fury; but these are, 
for the dramatic writer, beside the mark, 


and do not come under the vivifying touch 
of his genius, 


GrEorRGE SAND 


To the younger Dumas 

Try to keep your soul young and 
quivering right up to old age, and to 
imagine right up to the brink of death 
that life is only beginning. I think that 
is the only way to keep adding to one’s 
talent, to one’s affections, and one’s inner 


happiness. 


Fyopor Micuattovircu Dostorvsky 


But I have vowed to myself that, how- 
ever hard it may go with me, I’ll pull my- 
self together, and in no circumstances will 
I work to order. Work done to order 
would oppress and blight me. I want 
each of my efforts to be incontrovertibly 
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good. Just look at Pushkin and Gogol. 
Both wrote very little, yet both have de- 
served national memorials. Gogol now 
gets a thousand roubles a printed page, 
while Pushkin had, as you know well, as 
much as a ducat a line of verse. Both— 
but particularly Gogol—bought their 
fame at the price of years of dire poverty. 


Ivan TournGuENEFF 


Oh, this literature that smells of the 
lamp! The principal quality of Tolstoi’s 


work is precisely that it breathes of life 
itself. 


ARISTOTLE 


It is a great matter to observe pro- 
priety in these several modes of expression 
—compound words, strange (or rare) 
words, and so forth. But the greatest 
thing by far is to have a command of 
metaphor. This alone cannot be imparted 
by another; it is the mark of genius—for 
to make good metaphors implies an eye 
for resemblances. 


The County Desk 


By Cuartes B. Barr 


ne decades past there has been a 
tendency on the part of average high- 
pressure newspaper men to shudder faintly 
upon mention of any patch of land not 
decorated with paving or a fire-hydrant. 
Reference to anything associated with tall 
grass and fragrant clover fields generally 
invokes a pained look from John W. 
Scribe. 

The general impression of those per- 
sons who earn a modest bit of pin money 
by their efforts in telling the world of the 
goings on in a small town is of a slender 
spinster in a high lace collar, carrying 
about a faint trace of lavender. Said 
spinster is commonly supposed to write in 


flowing script with a quill pen and to em- 
ploy innumerable adjectives when men- 
tioning the activities of Rev. and Mrs. 
So-and-so, the Grange, the Ladies’ Aid, 
and the Foreign Mission Society of the 
Blankville Church, to say nothing of 
countless personals. 

All this brings us to a newspaper per- 
son little known to the dear public, and 
regarded with a certain degree of curious 
horror by journalists cherishing a yen 
for the blazing lights of Incandescent 
Canyon and the privilege of covering 
nothing but murders and railroad wrecks. 
This person is the County Editor, a long- 
suffering soul who daily rips open a for- 
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midable pile of manilla envelopes with 
ever-sustained hope. 

It is the purpose of this article to dem- 
onstrate that the county editor’s lot is 
not so bad as many of the high-pressure 
boys would have us believe. Mild con- 
tempt is the usual attitude of the police 
reporter and his ilk toward the man who 
sits all day (or night) beside his tele- 
phone, shears, and pile of envelopes. What 
the police reporter doesn’t realize is that 
the county man may get as much of a 
“kick” out of the search for news 
“breaks” as he does. 

Furthermore, the county man on larger 
dailies often holds a semi-executive post. 
Take a paper like the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Telegram, a far-famed school of 
journalistic experience. It seems to me 
that fully half the newspaper men I have 
known have, at one time or another, 
worked on the staff of that estimable 
sheet. The Telegram is the morning 
paper published by a morning-and- 
evening combination, The Telegram- 


Gazette. There is a county editor and an 
assistant on each paper, with a state 


editor in general charge of both. The 
state editor has his own office and func- 
tions as an executive. 

The Milwaukee Journal, one of the Mid- 
west’s leading papers, has a_highly- 
organized rural staff which covers the en- 
tire State of Wisconsin in the fashion of 
the well-known blanket. Every town, city, 
and district has its correspondent, and 
the rates are good. The Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Republican ; the Hartford, 
Connecticut, Times and Courant; and the 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Republican are 
other papers with suburban staffs de- 
veloped on a high plane. These are only 
six of a large number of semi-metropolitan 
journals in which suburban coverage is 
not regarded as an evil necessity to be 
disposed of with as little fuss as possible. 

Most of the larger papers in the group 
mentioned above have developed the dis- 
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trict coverage system, under which a bu- 
reau or office is maintained in larger sub- 
urban or state points. Salaried re- 
porters are employed and in some cases 
a bureau may have a staff of several men, 
with a designated head responsible to the 
county or state editor at the home office. 
The great majority of smaller suburban 
communities, however, are still covered by 
the space correspondent method. 

Admittedly, a county man does have to 
put up with quite a bit of small-time 
“news,” particularly on the papers of 
lower circulation, but there are compensa- 
tions. For one thing he gets more laughs 
than any other member of the staff. We 
all remember the old yarns about cub re- 
porters, but the country correspondent 
can frequently surpass him. 

I remember one time getting a note 
from a correspondent in a Connecticut 
village expressing regret that she had been 
unable to send any news that week, “but 
several school items she had been counting 
on had fallen through because the school- 
house burned down.” Another time a one- 
line item came through in copy, stating 
that a little girl “had been taken to the 
hospital suffering with cuts.” A _ tele- 
phone call brought out the fact that 
the girl had been hiding in a haystack 
and was accidentally stabbed by a pitch- 
fork when a farm hand started to pitch 
the hay. 

That is one pleasant feature of editing 
county copy. One never knows just when 
a real gem is going to turn up among the 
pebbles of routine material. Correspond- 
ents have to be checked constantly. A 
county editor who does not know his huge 
territory relatively as well as the city 
editor knows his field has no business hold- 
ing down the desk. An item describing an 
automobile accident came through once 
when a green county editor was reading. 
The item said “the impact of the collision 
threw the lighter car against the rail at 
the right roadside.” The editor, not 
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liking this, changed it to read: 
ee against the trolley tracks on 
the right-hand side.” This was smoother 
copy, but when the dear public of that 
village read its papers next morning, there 
was confusion. ‘The nearest car tracks 
were thirty miles away. The “rail” was, 
naturally, a fence. It behooves the county 
man to get out and see his territory often 
and know all his correspondents per- 
sonally. 

The county editor must be a diplomat. 
He must be able to “bawl out” a maiden 
lady with discretion and in the next breath 
encourage a timid correspondent to beard 
the local selectmen in their secret meet- 
ing. He must know when to trust a cor- 
respondent’s ability in handling an im- 
portant story and when to send a staff 
man. 

Somebody stole the municipal steam 
shovel in a small Massachusetts town sev- 
eral years ago, and the following week 
the chief of police was up on charges be- 
fore the selectmen for being caught 
watching a cockfight. Both of these 
stories were tender points with the select- 
men and other town officials and a hard- 
boiled crew of city men had to be sent, the 
correspondent fearing that his regular 
job in the second selectman’s hardware 
store might be jeopardized if he handled 
them himself. 

The average country correspondent 
earns his livelihood in some local estab- 
lishment and depends on his “string” only 
for luxuries and extraneous expenses. In 
a county seat in Connecticut several of 
the “big shots” who lived in the neighbor- 
hood of a church attended by a different 
group sought to halt by injunction the 
annual church carnival, charging that it 
was vulgar and noisy and kept them 
awake nights. The correspondent han- 
dled the first “break” on the yarn but 
notified me he couldn’t do any research 
work because he ran a store and dared 
not jeopardize his connections with the 
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local bank, the vice president of which 
was mixed up in the carnival complaint. 

I took a photographer and the office car 
and invaded the town. After conducting 
research all day we returned to the city 
and next day’s paper contained a sizzling 
story which took most of the complainants 
“over the jumps.” The correspondent 
did not figure in the case at all and today 
is still on cordial terms with the com- 
plainants, running his haberdashery and 
transacting business with the bank, as 
well as writing town news. 

In one Connecticut town, a community 
of some ten thousand, I was fortunate 
enough to secure a rough-and-ready son 
of Erin who feared nothing that walked, 
crept, or crawled on the face of the earth. 
His copy was fierce at first, so loaded with 
libel that it sizzled, but he was gradually 
brought to realize that such stuff didn’t 
swell the old space string. He could be 
depended upon to invade the most sacred 
precinct after a story if so instructed by 
the desk. He was a gem. 

But—-sad to relate, one sunny Septem- 
ber afternoon he entrained for a war vet- 
erans’ convention in the West, and a sub- 
stitute took over the reins for three 
weeks. The “sub” was a woman who had 
once been a correspondent, and conse- 
quently couldn’t be told anything. Every 
day I got a plaintive telephone call as to 
why I had slashed this or that about the 
Delphian Circle or something. It was 
terrible. She was a very estimable woman, 
and as she held a high place in the com- 
munity’s social life I had to be discreet, 
for the town was important and, with a 
circulation battle raging, we couldn’t af- 
ford to be correspondent-less even for a 
couple of weeks. 

The substitute correspondent finally 
committed an unpardonable sin, in pun- 
ishment for which the writer perpetrated 
one of the few intentional “dirty tricks” 
he has played on correspondents. The 
dear lady (if she reads this, I will have 














to take ship for Guam) was a power ina 
certain political party to which most New 
England Yankee ladies belong. The op- 
position’s candidate for governor was to 
speak at a rally that night, and not a 
line came through. The lead story pre- 
sented by Miss had to do with 
something about as exciting as a spell- 
ing bee. 

As stated before, the acting corre- 
spondent stood high in the councils of her 
party, and obviously had by intention 
omitted all reference to the opposing 
clan’s rally. In fact, she probably had 
told her associates that no mention would 
be made of the affair in her column. So 
the bad, bad county editor went to work. 
From press agent material and clippings, 
a complete advance story of the political 
gathering was prepared, cuts of three 
speakers “dug out,” the largest possible 
headlines slapped on the whole layout 
(under the town heading, of course) and 
prominent at the foot of the column was 
a black-face box: “During the absence of 
Edward Blank, Miss Jane Doe is handling 
all town news. Items should be tele- 
phoned, etc.” 

The education of correspondents is one 
of the most important tasks of a county 
editor. By personal letters, visits, tele- 
phone calls, and mimeographed bulletins 
he can do much to make his own daily stint 
easier. The average correspondent, com- 
mon belief to the contrary, is as intelli- 
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gent as his neighbor. He can be taught. 
Catching him early and doing plenty of 
“missionary” work at the start will elimi- 
nate most of the failings attributed to the 
rural scribe. The mimeographed bulletin 
is an excellent method of education. Praise 
for this or that individual’s work on a 
certain story, suggestions as to possible 
leads, and the repeated, emphasized urg- 
ing that “if in doubt, call the office,” will 
do wonders toward upholding the morale 
of a staff. 

The county editor is the nerve center 
of a living organization. Sitting under 
his green lamp, he pulls the strings that 
control the breakfast or supper reading 
fare of thousands of subscribers. Any 
circulation manager will testify to the 
importance of those town columns. They 
build circulation and hold it. 

If the county man is interested in his 
job, not merely regarding it as a fill-in, 
he can make it entirely worth while. 
There are plenty of copy-readers who read 
county copy, but not enough county 
editors who are proud of the title, and 
the young newspaper man who would rise 
through the ranks can do worse than slide 
a pencil over the Grange and Ladies’ Aid, 
eliminating the adjectives and_ ticket 
prices. Let him disregard the sneers of 
the high-pressure boys. It’s the best desk 
training in the world and there are plenty 
of papers throughout the country where 
the county desk is a real job. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussmg articles appearmg im Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of frve dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


CREATIVE SLANG 


Editor, the Forum: 

“Americans may be the most versatile people in 
the world, but they certainly aren’t versatile in 
their use of slang.” I suppose we Americans are 
always “in bad” with some one somewhere. Can 
we, however, defend ourselves against the attack 
of being uncreative in our slang? Can we deny 
that we are guilty of using standardized, comic- 
page slang? A survey of campus slang was re- 
cently made by an English composition class in 
the State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, 
in which the students collected the slang they 
heard used on the campus during a period of 
three days. Besides collecting what already ex- 
isted, each student created a slang expression and 
wrote his defense of its use. Some interesting 
things resulted from the experiment. 

For one thing, students at least can be versatile 
in their use of slang. One girl suggested, for 
instance, the just-original-enough-to-be-novel ex- 
pression, “Well, wouldn’t that unlock an elephant’s 
trunk !”"—to be used instead of that scarlet, “Well, 
wouldn’t that knock you down!” And who could 
say that it isn’t versatile to call some one an 
“izidi,” meaning that he is an (i) imbecile, (z) 
rany, (i) idiot, (d) dullard, and (i) ignoramus? 
Furthermore, since we have “sob sisters,” why not 
have “blubbering brothers?” 

On the other hand, about twenty expressions 
are being literally used to death on that, and, I 
suppose, every other campus in the United States. 
“Gosh,” for instance, and “Oh, Yeah?” are the 
bywords heard most frequently. The men de- 
cidedly prefer “By Jove,” and “O. K.” And the 
women retort with “Oh, boy,” “You would,” and 
“And how.” All of these are pitifully standard- 
ized. No doubt the explanation of their popu- 
larity is the fact that they are so easily said and 
that almost every one uses them. 


The chief difference in the slang overheard from 
the faculty chair and that used by students is in 
the number of syllables. Aside from this, their 
slang is equally prosaic:—“You'll never get to 
first base,” “You bet your life,” and “The whole 
cheese.” I presume faculty slang is simply stu- 
dent slang grown up, or grown longer. 

Shakespeare used the expression, “I'll tell the 
world,” in one of his earliest historical plays. 
Falstaff “bet” his “life” that such and such a 
thing was true. May not a college student be 
pardoned if he follows Shakespeare? Or was 
Shakespeare creative in his use of slang? He 
certainly never hesitated to use language that 
could be understood by the pit. 

Shakespeare may be an excellent authority for 
English, and for slang, too. The point is, he knew 
where to draw the line. No expression was ever 
worn to tatters by him. He doubtless created 
some of the expressions his characters use, but 
he probably borrowed more from the mouths of 
the people about him. 

For wouldn’t it be natural for a writer to em- 
ploy the expressions of the people about him when 
he is re-creating those people? At that rate, an 
author today, in recording the slang he hears, 
would record the same slang that Shakespeare did 
three hundred years ago. “There’s method in his 
madness” is indeed a meaningful observation, but 
one hesitates to use it today because the people 
about one have been brought up on its meaning- 
fulness, One chooses an observation not so piti- 
lessly abused. Why not do the same with our. 
slang? 

There is nothing particularly wrong with comic- 
strip or motion-picture slang—until the Monday 
after the Sunday edition or the day after the 
first night. Then America vocally reverberates, 
with the same slang. It is probable that a Pull- 
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man traveler would receive the same answer in 
New York, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, 
should he say jovially to a newsboy in the station, 
“This is my idea of a dull town.” The answer 
would be, “Oh, Yeah?” Doesn’t the idea seem 


LITERARY 


Editor, the Forum: 


If there is one thing that I have been proud 
of above all else, it is that I have never had any 
desire to gamble. Chances on this or that, bets 
on races have never appealed to me in any way. 
Perhaps you can imagine the jolt I received the 
other day when a friend of mine said laughingly, 
“Well, I see you have taken up gambling.” 

Astonished, I asked what on earth he meant. 
“Didn’t I see your name in a prize contest list 
the other day?” he queried. 

“But that isn’t gambling,” I protested. 

“Literary gambling,” he answered. 

Well, I’ve been thinking it over. I have told 
myself that prize contest competition is the honor- 
able matching of wits of the contestants. And 
then I thought of the contests I have entered. 
There was the “What would you have done” con- 
test, in which I was supposed to justify the action 
of the heroine of the story or point out an error 
she made and how she might have extricated her- 
self painlessly from the chaos in which an un- 
kind fate had placed her. Did I write what I 
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incongruous for a nation the size of the United 
States? 


Arona Erickson. 
Kearney, Neb. 


GAMBLING 


would have done? Oh no! I thought and thought 
of the type of persons who would read the manv- 
scripts and then I sent in a solution which | 
thought would be startling enough for their jaded 
minds. It was a gamble all right. 

Then there was the soap contest. I was to tell 
how I found this particular brand of soap useful. 
I have not yet seen this product, but I wrote a 
rather convincing letter explaining fifty-four uses 
I had made of this soap in my Own home. Yes, 
I used my wits all right, but it was a gamble. 

Once I was absolutely true to myself without 
regard to the copy reader. The contest called for 
a justification of my choice of the most prominent 
woman in the United States. I chose honestly 
and wrote sincerely. There was the possibility of 
a five-hundred-dollar prize. I received ten dollars. 

Yes, contest writing is a gamble, a gamble as 
to what the editor will want. Even now, I am 
hoping that I have chosen a subject sufficiently 
unusual to catch the eye of the editor of The 
Forum. 

Florence Ewalt Moore. 
Columbus, O. 


GET INTO PRINT! 


Editor, the Forum: 

There are a few magazines using material 
which, for some reason, offer no remuneration. 
Fortunately, they are few and the writer who is 
selling steadily, of course, will confine his efforts 
to the paying markets. However, with the be- 
ginner, it is different. He is out to make a name 
for himself and he cannot well afford to ignore 
such markets, even though they do not pay. They 
do help to build up your name and, if you are 
not paid in cash, you are paid by the advertising 
you get and by the pleasure of seeing your work 
in print. 

It would be very well for the beginning writer 
to consider the space he occupies in a magazine 
as just so much advertising. Every time your 
name appears in print at the bottom (or at the 
top) of a story or article, you are becoming a 
little better known. The amount you are paid 
for it doesn’t matter so much. After you have 
“arrived,” you can demand certain rates, per- 


haps, but just now you are out to make a name 
for yourself. Just remember, every profession 
requires an apprenticeship and not all of them 
pay very well during that particular period. How 
soon you will graduate from the stage of ap- 
prenticeship depends upon yourself. That is not 
a matter for discouragement, however, for some 
“make the grade” in a year, some in six years, 
and others in ten years. But with much persistent 
effort, they all get there eventually. 

In the meantime, write! Write for pay when 
you can. When you can’t, write for the sheer 
pleasure of writing and be thankful if your work 
ever meets the printed pa Strive for quality 
in everything you write and try to get into print. 
Every time your work appears in print (if it Is 
work of quality), it adds a little more to the 
value of your name as a writer. 


Katherine Maurine Haaf. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BASIC ENGLISH 


Editor, the Forum: 

One of the latest definite developments along 
linguistic lines has been towards selection of a 
vocabulary which consists of 850 words essential 
to the written and spoken expression of thought— 
the system to be known as “Basic English.” Basic 


English will undoubtedly be much in the public 
eye in the near future, and it is important thet 
writers become familiar with the fundamental 
principals of the idea, because, if it does become 
widespread, it will materially affect the writing 
profession. 
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The average person knows perhaps twelve 
thousand words and uses many less in everyday 
life, yet only since the growth of advertising has 
it become apparent that very few words find an 
everyday use. Advertisers and publicity men 
strive always to couch their announcements in 
the simplest of words. Thus, these few simple 
words are becoming sadly overworked to the 
detriment of the thousands of other words which 
find a rare use. This same tendency is noted to 
a slightly lesser extent in newspaper writing. 
Moving picture dialogue is always written in 
the simplest of language in order that the hum- 
blest patron will be able to understand what is 
transpiring on the screen with a minimum of 
effort. 

The statement that there has been in the past 
few years an obsolescence of many English words 
cannot be denied. The word “zest” has all but 
passed from use, except as a synonym for “pep,” 
although in the days of our mothers it found 
everyday use as a term commonly used in cook- 
ery, meaning the strong flavor extracted from 
the peel of fruit, such as taking “the zest of a 
lemon.” The word “wheel” to the average youth 
of today means nothing at all except one of the 
necessary parts of an automobile. 

The fact that the majority of the population 
of the United States is of non-English origin 
explains in great measure why many of the words 
and phrases in common use in past times have 
become obsolete. Some have passed entirely out 
of existence, to be replaced by words and phrases 


taken from other non-English languages, or by 


words and phrases of spontaneous origin. The 
great increase in the use of slang in everyday 
language is due to this same cause. Faced with 
the necessity for expressing themselves and not 
knowing the traditional English word, people 
have coined words which have, because of their 
very expressiveness, become universal. The fact 
that it is the non-English portion of our popula- 
tion which grows fastest has contributed much 
to the rapid spread of these expressions. 

The idea of Basic English is sponsored by 
Professor Ogden of Cambridge, who is acknowl- 
edged as the foremost language authority today. 
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It is principally for the millions of people through- 
out the world who desire to become familiar with 
the English language and who, after spending 
months of endeavor, are able to converse only 
haltingly in that language. This basic English, 
which is admittedly unphonetic in spelling, is to 
be taught by means of phonograph records and 
translations into every language, and will be a 
rapid way of enabling the 250,000,000 people who 
already know English to converse with the mil- 
lions who are as yet unfamiliar with the language. 
It will enable them to write simple and effective 
business letters, and with the aid of supple- 
mentary technical and scientific vocabularies to 
communicate intelligently with scientific and tech- 
nical men throughout the world. 

It is possible to print on the back of a single 
sheet of typewriter paper the entire vocabulary 
of 850 words. The average foreign-born person 
would be able to master the language in from 
six to eight weeks. The success or failure of the 
scheme will depend entirely upon the amount of 
personal enthusiasm which is put into it, for 
basically the idea is sound. The cultural loss to 
the writer who is obliged to confine the expres- 
sion of his thoughts to a mere 850 words can 
hardly be imagined. 

Two possible channels of thought open up when 
a consideration is given to the idea of Basic 
English. It is possible that two distinct social 
groups will grow up—one retaining all the cul- 
tural English expressions of today, the other 
confining itself to the narrow limits of the basic 
language. Well-educated people may retain the 
ability to converse equally well in either of the 
two ways—reserving the wide language for use 
among themselves and the narrow for use when 
speaking with the lower classes. It is question- 
able whether this group would be able to survive 
in a civilization which gives every advantage to 
the uncultured majority. It is possible that Eng- 
lish, stripped to the barest limits, will spread 
rapidly throughout the world, hastening the solu- 
tion of the problem of universal language and 
forwarding the day of universal understanding. 


Gordon S. Mitchell. 
Hollywood, Calif. 











The Manuscript Market 


TuHE information im this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue Apvutt Biste CLtass Montuity—420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, O., is interested in 
any vital social, religious, and life prob- 
lem, adult education, missions, community 
service, peace, temperance for articles. 
Interviews, occasionally solicited stories, 
and Bible interpretations are also used. 
Length limit, 1,500 words. Pays one cent 
a word, on acceptance. Address manu- 
scripts to Mr. Jonathan B. Hawk, asso- 
ciate editor. 


AvcustaNa Boox Concern — Rock 
Island, Iil., is “urgently in need of short 
religious stories for Sunday School 
papers.” Material should be submitted 
to the editors at the addresses noted 
below. Tue Litrie Forxs. A magazine 
for children five to eight years old. 
Editor, Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, Hector, 
Minn. Tue Onive Lear. A magazine 
for children eight to twelve years old. 
Editor, Rev. John Helmer Olson, 3309 
Seminary Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tue Youne 
Prorte. A magazine for children eleven 
to sixteen years old. Editor, Dr. Geo. A. 
Fahlund, 533 Crescent N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Tue Banxers Montuity—536 So. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., publishes stories of from 
1,200 to 1,500 words, “which are directed 
to the policy officers of banks, such as the 
president and the vice president, and deal 
with policies and methods of bank opera- 
tion. Each story represents the actual 
experience of a banker.” Payment is one 
cent a word, on publication. All rights 


are purchased unless otherwise specified. 
John Y. Beaty, editor. 


Tue Banxers Service BuLietin—536 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., uses articles 
of from 1,200 to 1,500 words, “on pur- 
chasing and mechanical operation in 
banks, directed to the purchasing officer 
and the cashier of the bank.” Payment 
is one cent a word, on publication. All 
rights are purchased unless otherwise 


specified. John Y. Beaty, editor. 


Forwarpv — 420 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., desires travel, nature, 
historical, and general articles; short 
stories that are lively, wholesome, well- 
plotted, and sufficiently convincing. Pres- 
ent needs are for girl viewpoint stories. 
Overstocked with serials at the moment. 
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Length limits: for articles, 1,200 words; 
for stories, 3,000 words; for serials, eight 
to ten chapters with from 2,500 to 3,000 
words to a chapter. Payment is at the 
rate of one-half cent a word, on the 
fifteenth of the month following accept- 
ance. John T. Faris, editor. All Ameri- 
can and Canadian serial rights are pur- 


chased. 


Hoitwiann’s—The Magazine of the South, 
Dallas, Tex., is in the market for fiction, 
and articles on subjects of importance 
and interest to the entire South, or on 
very general subjects, also Southern 
personality sketches, and poetry. Length 
limits: for shorts, 2,500 to 7,000 words; 
for serials, 15,000 to 65,000 words. 
Taboos sex and_ ultra-sophistication. 
Pays one and one-half cents a word up, 
on acceptance. Martha Stipe, editor. 


Toe Home Quartrerty-—420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, O., is interested in articles on 
“Parent Training, Adult Education, 
Home and Family, with special reference 
to moral and religious life.” Pays from 
one-half to one cent a word, on accept- 
ance. “We accept very little at less 
than one cent. If it is worth printing, 
it is worth that. We sometimes cultivate 
a promising writer, paying one-half cent 
at first.” Address all manuscripts to 
Mr. Jonathan B. Hawk, associate editor. 


IttustraATED Love Macazine—55 Fifth 
Ave., New York, wants human drama 
articles of interest to young people. 
Stories must be exciting and dramatic 
and have good plot and strong love in- 
terest. Length limit, from 4,000 to 5,000 
words. Pays two cents a word up, on 
acceptance. Rights purchased by agree- 
ment. Elsie K. Frank, editor. 


IntustrateD Mecnanics—1411 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City, Mo., is looking 
for “startling illustrated feature articles 
on science, construction, homecraft, and 
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electrical shop or home appliances that 
are novel and new.” Length limit, 1,000 
to 2,000 words. Pays one cent a word, 
on acceptance. Pays $1.50 to $3.00 for 
photographs. E. A. Weishaar, editor. 


Tue Inpiana Farmers Guine—Hunting- 
ton, Ind., is not buying much outside 
material at this time. “We have sufficient 
material in our files to take care of our 
present needs and probably will not be 
in the market again until business con- 
ditions warrant our increasing the number 
of pages in our paper.” Tom L. Wheeler, 
editor-in-chief. 

Joun Martin’s Boox—300 Fourth Ave., 
New York, needs “good juvenile material 
of every kind, appealing to both boys and 
girls from five to twelve; present-day fic- 
tion (very hard to find), period and his- 
torical stories, biographies, nature, Bible 
stories, handicraft for both boys and 
girls, narrative verse, and unusual things 
that defy classification.” Length limit, 
for stories and articles, 1,500 to 2,500 
words. Pays one cent a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. Helen Waldo, associate editor. 


Jupce—18 East 48th St., New York., is 
in the market for “satire, paragraphs, 
jokes, epigrams, short verses, and humor- 
ous articles, or stories, not over 300 words 
long. The shorter the better.” Pays 
from three to five dollars apiece for short 
jokes and paragraphs; five to seven cents 
a word for longer material. 


Tue Looxou'r—Sth & Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cimnati, O., is a magazine of religious 
education delivered to adults and older 
young people in the Sunday School. “We 
use serials, short stories, and feature 
articles.” Length limit: for serials, from 
ten to twelve chapters of 1,800 to 2,000 
words each. Pays one-half cent a word 
upon purchase. Buys first American 
publication rights. Taboos the usual 
“Sunday School” type of material. Guy 
P. Leavitt, editor. 











Mopern Ice Cream Inpustry—114 East 
32d St., New York, is a new monthly 
magazine devoted largely to the “mer- 
chandising and allied distribution prob- 
lems of ice cream manufacturers. Special 
attention will be given to such subjects as 
developing new sales outlets, dealer helps, 
sampling, packaging, advertising promo- 
tions, truck maintenance and operation, 
cabinet installation and maintenance, and 
similar subjects. Business writers are 
cordially invited to submit for careful 
consideration any articles which would be 
of interest to ice cream manufacturers, 
large or small.” It should be borne in 
mind that the retailer is not the potential 
reader and articles about fountain opera- 
tion and management are not desired, 
unless they relate to the larger problem 
of sales promotion by the manufacturer. 
The editor will be glad to answer inquiries 
regarding prospective articles. Payment 
will be at one cent a word, on publication. 


G. K. Dahl, editor. 


Tue Monawk Rue Retaiter—Chrysler 
Bldg., New York, is a bi-monthly paper, 
using feature articles of an educative or 
inspirational nature. Its public is retail 
salesmen and heads of floor-covering de- 
partments in retail stores. The editor 
states that he is on the lookout for new 
names. Pays two cents and up. Length 
limit, 1,000 words. Ralph Richmond, 
editor. 


NatTionaL Researcn FeEpEeration—402 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
wants “lively, pithy, original stories, 
sketches, or folk tales illustrating char- 
acter traits, such as ambition, honesty, 
cheerfulness, etc., which will appeal to 
children from four to twelve years of age. 
They should be definitely character build- 
ing, but not moralistic or ‘preachy.’ We 
can use only very short stories, 100 to 
150 words in length, and will pay one-half 
to two cents a word. Also, we will pay one 
dollar each for humorous limericks and 
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four to six-line verses illustrating char- 
acter traits. We report within two to 
three weeks, and pay upon acceptance.” 
A. L. Roach, secretary. 


Strartuinc Detective ApvENTURES—529 
South 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., is 
“particularly in the market at this time 
for concisely written true detective and 
crime adventure stories that do not run 
more than 4,000 words. Some shorts of 
longer lengths are being purchased, but 
the preferred length is around 4,000 
words. The most popular formula for 
this book is a dramatic, suspenseful ac- 
count of the crime told in the first person 
by a police official, in which the reader 
feels that he is getting an inside, personal 
view not generally published in newspaper 
accounts, and in which the mystery is 
solved by clever detective methods rather 
than by a chance confession. The style 
of narrative follows the regulation detec- 
tive novel. Unsolved mysteries are not 
wanted. An instruction folder will be 
mailed on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. The writers are invited to 
query the editor before preparing their 
manuscripts.” Pays two cents a word, 
with a check or rejection within ten days. 
Actual photographs must accompany 
each manuscript, and payment for photo- 
graphs is at a minimum of three dollars 
each. Leonard W. Diegre, editor. 


Tower Magazines, Inc.—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, announces the following re- 
quirements for the InLusrrative Derec- 


TIVE Macazine: “We are in need of 
mystery and detective stories of not more 
than 4,000 words each or stories that can 
be cut to between 3,000 and 4,000 words. 
We also need dramatically told fact 
stories about great pieces of detective 
work. These should not run more than 
3,000 words and should be accompanied 
by photographs. We lay particular 
stress upon direct, dramatic, and emo- 
tional reading. We like the woman 
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element in our stories whenever possible. 
We don’t go in for sex stuff.” Pays three 
cents a word, within forty-eight hours 
after acceptance. Kenneth W. Hutchin- 
son, editor. 


Mail has been returned unclaimed from 
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FurnitTur£E 
Jouvrnat, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 


the following magazines: 


cago, Ill. Iniustratrep Home Sewine 
Macazine, 55 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Moror Camper & Tourist, 1133 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Goop Hovsexerrinc—57th St. & 8th 
Ave., New York, offers prizes of $50, $25, 
and $10 for the newest, best, and most 
original ideas sent in for parties by 
readers in the United States. There is 
no limit to the type of party, but it must 
be carefully planned, with complete de- 
tails, including invitations, decorations, 
games, and menu. MSS. must be type- 
written, on one side only, and an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope included if you 
wish material returned. Goon Hovsr- 
KEEPING also offers prizes of $50, $25, 
and $10 for the three best ideas for 
foreign parties sent in by readers out- 
side the United States. Closing date, 
February 1, 1932. Address MSS. to 
Elaine, Contest Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing, at above address. 


Tue Junior Leacues or New ENGLAND 
AnD Montreat, together with Tue Boox- 
SHOP FoR Boys anp Giris, Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston, 
Mass., announce that no manuscript sub- 
mitted in the contest which closed January 
1, 1931, was considered worthy of an 
award. This contest is to be continued 
until January 1, 1932, with a prize of 
$500 offered for a distinguished play for 
children. Full particulars may be secured 
by addressing the Play Contest, 270 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. THe Horn 
Boox, a magazine devoted to reading for 
young people and published at the same 
address, has decided to continue its con- 
test until January 1, 1932, because no 
suitable manuscript was received. A prize 
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of $50 is offered to the boy or girl of 17 
or under who sends in the most carefully 
prepared and most interesting document 
on the country within walking distance of 
his or her home. 


PuysicaL CutturE Macazine offers 
prizes amounting to $10,000 for the best 
new name available for the magazine, as 
follows: First prize, $5,000; second 
prize, $1,500; third prize, $500, forty 
prizes of $25 each; and two hundred 
prizes of $10 each. The contest is open 
to any one, except employees of the 
Publishers of Physical Culture Magazine 
and members of their families. Each 
name submitted must be accompanied by 
a slogan of not over 10 words explaining 
the meaning of the name. The slogan 
will be judged solely on the basis of how 
forcefully and appealingly it explains the 
meaning of the suggested new name. 
There is no limit to the number of entries 
that may be submitted by one person, but 
no contestant may win more than one 
prize. Each entry must be on a separate 
sheet of paper and bear contestant’s full 
name and address. In case of ties each 
tying coritestant will receive the full 
amount of the prize tied for. The award- 
ing of any prize in this contest makes the 
entire entry the property of the pub- 
lishers to use in whatever manner they 
see fit. By entering this contest you agree 
to accept the decision of the judges as 
final. Closing date, November 4, 1931. 
The following judges have been ap- 
pointed: Bernarr Macfadden, W. K. Kel- 











logg, O. B. Winters, Achmed Abdullah, 
S. S. Van Dine, Channing Pollock, Konrad 
Bercovici, Orr J. Elder, and Fulton 
Oursler. Address all communications to 
Contest Committee, Physical Culture 
Magazine, P. O. Box 210, Station N, New 
York, N. Y. 

The 


Hawthornden Prize has recently 


been awarded to Geoffrey Dennis for his 
novel entitled “The End of the World.” 
This prize is awarded annually for the 
best work of imaginative literature by a 
writer under forty. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Blanche Good- 
man Ejisendrath, 710 East 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prize of $20, open to any one in States of U. S. other 
than South; prize of $10, open to Southern writers 
living in South; and prize of $5, for nature poems. 
Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 

COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill, Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR & RINEHART— 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, Farrar & Rinehart, 12 
East 4ist St.. New York. $3,000 for best novel by 
undergraduate in American or Canadian school, or 
graduate of not more than one year. $1,500 of the 
amount to apply against royalties. Length: not less 
than 70,000 words. Closes Oct. 15, 1931. See June 
WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. Annual prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 

THE INSTRUCTOR—Daneville, N. Y. Prizes of $100 
(2), $75, $60, $50, $35, $25, $20, 15 of $10, and 77 of 
$5 for articles by teachers on travel abroad or travel 
at home in summer of 1931. Closes Oct. 15, 1931. See 
August WRITER. 

KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S&St., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
poems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 


Their 








LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique of 
the International Chamber of Commerce Committee's 
1930 Draft Convention of The International Protection 
of Industrial Property.” Closes December 15, 1931. 
See May WRITER. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE—Temple Israel, Boston, 
Mass. $25 and $15 for one-act plays dealing with 
aspect of Jewish life. Closes Jan. 1, 1932. See July 
WRITER. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park West, New York. $50 for 10 
best quotations from Mark Twain’s books during 1931. 
Closes Oct. 1, 1931. See June WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Midland Authors Prize of $100, Friends of American 
Writers Prize of $100, and special Lyric Prize of $50. 
For particulars, address Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, 
as above. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN—American 
Section, Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, Chairman, 299 Park 
Ave., New York. Prizes of $50, $25, $15, and $10 for 
four best poems about profound consideration of life, 
philosophy, art, or _ science. Length limit, four 
sonnets, not exceeding 56 lines. Closes Oct. 1. See 
August WRITER. 


POET’S MAGAZINE—55 West 42nd S&t., 
$50 for best poem published in each issue. 
poems published. See July WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$5,000 for best long story—short novel—between 
15,000 and 30,000 words. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. See 
September WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress 8t., 
Mass. 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre. 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—yYale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published 4 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 
1 of each year. 


New York. 
$2 for all 


Boston, 
$100 for best poems submitted each four 
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Book Reviews 


Livine AutHors. A Book of Biographies. 
Edited by Dilly Tante. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1931. 


Reviewed by Mary Ellen Pangle 


Here they are, from A to Z. As any 
society is the more exclusive by failing to 
carry a full membership quota, so this 
book for being smartly short of four 
hundred. Every author will read it out 
of interest in his colleagues; those of us 
who are still just “writers” will read with 
a two-fold eagerness. We have a natural 
curiosity about the company which we 
hope some day to join, and we believe that 
a thorough acquaintance with the person- 
alities and writing habits of those who 
have arrived may be a helping hand to us. 

The editor, himself a lover of the fine 
arts, however desultory his nom de plume 
may brand him, says we have a right to 
be curious “in the world of art where 
talent is primarily a consolidation of per- 
sonality.” His object in presenting these 
miniature biographies of worth-while 
authors alive on January Ist, 1931, is not 
critical but expository. They purpose to 
be a “concise and pleasant introduction, 
or desirable supplement, to the works of 
the authors represented.” He even says 
that “a mediocre living author is likely 
to impinge on our consciousness more than 
a good dead one,” so it behooves us to lose 
no time in meeting the more or less dis- 
tinguished members of this company. 

Careful examination discloses some 
interesting statistics and generalizations. 
251 of the 372 are men. 25 countries 
are represented, England leading with 
105. The United States plays a slow 
second with 69, Ireland and France tie 
for third with 17, Germany is at their 
heels with 16, and the rest follow with 
anywhere from 2 to 5 entries. 

Although the bias of the editor is in 


favor of youth, only 12 of the 372 were 
born in this century. The four negroes 
who are included are in that group. 

Approximately two-thirds of them all 
are college-trained. An odd parallel 
appears in college preferences—25 to 
Oxford, 25 to Harvard; 11 to Cambridge, 
12 to Yale. 

More than half are novelists; more 
than a fifth poets. Popularity in other 
fields is in this order—drama, criticism, 
essays, philosophy, biography, children’s 
stories, short stories, editorships, humor, 
history, translations, and travel litera- 
ture. 

The editor has given us just the sort 
of thing we like to know—not too much 
of pedigree, some illuminating anecdotes, 
and enough of manners of working and 
advice to be practical. 


Looxine at Lire THrovucH Drama. By 
Lydia Glover Deseo and Hulda Moss- 
berg Phipps. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1931. 


Reviewed by Minnie L. Peterson 


“Looking at Life through Drama” is 
as fine and practical a book on the drama 
as has come to the attention of the public 
in a long time. Its purpose is to develop 
not only an appreciation of the good in 
drama, but also to show the way in which 
the drama may be used in the development 
of a sympathetic attitude towards life 
and its problems. It is divided into four 
distinct sections—first, Race Relations, 
covering the following subjects: “Ap- 
preciation of Other Peoples,” “Problems 
of Adjustment,” and “Sharing with Other 
Peoples”; second, Industry; third, Inter- 
national Good Will; fourth, Citizenship, 
specifically touching on the prison situa- 
tion. 

Experiments were first made with the 
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subjects covered, the authors using the 
material at summer schools. The inten- 
sive interest shown resulted in the writing 
and publishing of the book. 

The authors hold that, through the 
reading and study of plays and dramas 
that are not suitable for production in an 
average group, light may be thrown upon 
such current problems as young people 
are facing today, with special emphasis 
on problems of race and good citizenship. 
For example, instead of beginning to 
study the negro problem through the 
pages of a textbook, they propose to 
study by having the group read a number 
of plays which portray the hopes and 
ideals, the struggles and aspirations of 
the negro. After the group has had its 
understanding enlightened by this emo- 
tional approach, it is in a better position 
to face the facts. 

The volume contains four plays and 
suggestions for their use. The plays are: 
“The Slave,” “Bread,”> “X =O: A 
Knight of the Trojan War,” and “The 
Criminal Code.” 

It also includes an extensive and classi- 
fied bibliography of available plays for 
church and school production and study. 

The foreword is by Professor Fred 
Eastman, of the University of Chicago. 
In his opening paragraph he says: 

“At the heart of this book is an idea 
so fresh and invigorating and yet so 
simple that the reader is inclined to 
wonder why no one ever thought of it 
before. It is the idea of trying to under- 
stand our neighbors and the struggles of 
modern life through our affections as well 
as through our intellects. It is the idea 
of looking at life through drama.” 

The book is for the use of individuals 
and groups, for all those interested in the 
spreading of the social gospel and for 
those interested in a better understanding 
of some of the outstanding problems of 
today. 


SHapows on THE Rock. By Willa Cather. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 


Reviewed by Myron Flechtner 


In nineteen years Willa Cather has 
written but ten novels, some of them so 
short they cannot even be called novels. 
Their merits vary; sometimes they run 
pretty thin, as in “Alexander’s Bridge” 
and “The Professor’s House.” But it 
cannot be said that Miss Cather has ever 
written a really bad book, even for her- 
self; and it is commonly known that she 
reaches a very high and rare degree of 
excellence in such works as “The Song 
of the Lark,” “My Antonia,” and “A 
Lost Lady.” Whatever hér reputation is 
now, it will depend, in the future, on these 
three novels, despite the personal charm 
and good workmanship of her other books. 

“Death Comes for the Archbishop” 
represented a change for Miss Cather, 
and to most of us it was not a change 
for the better. There was the same honest 
and smooth craftsmanship, the same suc- 
cessful evocation of atmosphere and local 
color long since wiped out by the scav- 
enger years. Her characters were lov- 
ingly drawn, and one liked them. But the 
vitality and the sense of nearness Miss 
Cather always invests her Nebraskan 
pioneers with was gone. And one felt 
sorry for that. “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop” was tapestry work, enchant- 
ing in its way, but flat and two-dimen- 
sional. 

In her latest novel Miss Cather con- 
tinues to practice the theories on which 
she wrote “Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop.” The locale is Quebec, the time 
the last few years of the seventeenth 
century, when Frontenac was governor of 
Canada for Louis XIV. The chief 
characters are Ewuclide Auclair, an 
apothecary, and Cecile, his twelve-year- 
old daughter. Nothing much ever happens 
in “Shadows on the Rock” because it is 
Miss Cather’s purpose to relate only daily 
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little incidents in the lives of ordinary 
people. She holds up a series of panels 
before our eyes; we praise them for their 
quiet, warm charm—aAuclair in his shop, 
Cecile and Jacques at church, the visit 
of Pierre Charron, a stalwart coureur 
de bois about whom she might have made 
an entire novel, old Bishop Laval, the 
coming of ships from France, the death 
of Count Frontenac. 

It is all very prettily told. But there 
is never a dramatic moment in these 
two hundred and eighty beguiling pages, 
never an emotional conflict, never an at- 
tempt at charting significations; and 
though it is good to read such fine prose, 
which is one of the secrets of Willa 
Cather’s special quality as a novelist, one 
lays the book down and admits—reluc- 
tantly—that one is disappointed in 
“Shadows on the Rocks.” 


EpucaTION OF A PRINCEss. 
Grand Duchess of Russia. 
The Viking Press, 1931. 


Reviewed by May Cypher 


By Marie, 
New York: 


“The 


Education. of a Princess, A 
Memoir,” by Marie, Grand Duchess of 


Russia, gives very definite facts of 
Russia’s chaos, from the autocratic point 
of view. Throughout the book tradition 
clings. 

The title of the book is a little mislead- 
ing, as one really finds Marie fighting 
vainly against the family line of ancient 











tradition for self expression, which is 
vigorously suppressed, a rigid form of dis- 
cipline being adhered to, particularly 
during childhood. The word “submis- 
sion” seems to be the touchword of her 
education at all times, to the will of 
Autocracy and petty restrictions, show- 
ing clearly throughout the book the many 
disadvantages of such a position. 

It is circumstance that truly brings 
about Marie’s education of independence, 
more than the formal education of a 
princess. 

She is a lovable, staunch character, 
with her autocratic bearing condescend- 
ing at times, showing a cold exterior; but 
in the introduction of the book, she opens 
the reader’s heart to a receptive point, 
enabling one to visualize the real woman, 
conveyed so intimately and interestingly. 

Her natural yearning for love and 
affection, denied her by her family, is all 
lavished on her brother Dmitre, whom she 
idolizes, and he proves himself very 
worthy of this adoration. 

Marie’s distinction of success as a 
nurse during the World War in her efforts 
for her beloved country, and the many 
difficulties encountered, truly conveys to 
the reader the real meaning of patriotism. 
Her loveless marriage for duty; divorce; 
then romance, offers the thrill of melo- 
drama. Loyalty to the royal family and 
devotion to her country is conveyed in 
this extraordinary narrative of Romanoff 


Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 


name of author and publisher, and publication date. 


Regular rates will be 


paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 


addressed return envelope. 











Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Let us meanwhile examine the record of women 
in the fine arts. It is a difficult and far from 
satisfactory task, because of the lack of adequate 
measure. If we take the Pulitzer prize, in exist- 
ence for eleven years (during two of which there 
was no award), we find that the prize for the 
best novel was won by five men and also by five 
women (Booth Tarkington winning twice). This 
is a ‘fifty-fifty record’ which certainly places the 
creative ability of women on a par with men in 
no uncertain manner; something which is not true 
today in the creative arts in any other country 
in the world.” Are American Women Becomino 
More Creative? By Christine Frederick. The 
Thinker for September. 


““Menschen im Hotel, the novel on which 
“Grand Hotel’ is based, I wrote three years ago. 
The inspiration came to me one evening when I 
saw Pavlova dance. After I had finished writin 
the book, I worked for a time as a chambermai 
in the Hotel Bristol, in Berlin, in order to be 
sure that I had really caught the atmosphere. 
It was a difficult but fascinating experience. My 
mind was filled with the book over quite a long 
period, but the actual composition took me less 
than three months.” My Oww Lirrie Srory. By 
Vicki Baum. Pictorial Review for September. 


“But America’s books are among the best of 
our time. What ought you to read? Among 
novelists: Ernest Hemingway,—he has the style 
of a tube of nickeled steel,—John Dos Passos, 
Thomas Wolfe, Glenway Wescott, Michael Gold; 
or, if you prefer a more classic strain, Willa 
Cather, Thornton Wilder, Louis Bromfield, Chris- 
topher Morley. I don’t need to mention the most 
famous: Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
Dreiser, whom you already know. Among poets: 
T. S. Eliot, Stephen Benét. .. .” Apvice To a 
Frencuman Gornc To America. By André Mau- 
rois. The Atlantic Monthly for September. 


“The rarest of old books are those describing 
the lives of great criminals. Few of these volumes 
remain, because, as in the case of the children’s 
books of a later period, they were literally read 
to tatters. It is a pity that these bloodcurdling 
mementos of a former age are not more eagerly 
sought after by collectors; they should have a 
strong appeal for the book lover.” Oxo Mysrery 
Booxs. By Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. The Satur- 
day Evening Post for September 5th. 


“It is the Golden Age for writers, even bad 
writers. Probably one-third of the members of 
several New York staffs are regular contributors 
to magazines.” A Crry Eprror’s Testament. By 
Stanley Walker. The American Mercury for 
September. 


“In her latest work, ‘Fatal Interview,’ Miss 
Millay has touched the pulse of a new woman- 
hood, like herself, a product of the life of today. 
There is all the vitality of life in these new love 
sonnets. They are honest. And they give beauty 
to truth.... She is now planning her next book, 
the title of which she expects to be ‘Epitaph for 
the Race of Man’—another sequence of sonnets.” 
America Is rue Betrer ror—A Few of Our Con- 
temporaries Who Render Exceptional Service. By 
The Editor. The Redbook for September. 


“It is a source of pride to any nation to have 
nursed one of those recording sprites who can 
illuminate to the eye of remote posterity many 
aspects of the age in which we live. Saint, sage, 
and clown; venerable, profound, and irrepressible, 
Bernard Shaw receives, if not the salutes, at least 
the handclappings of a generation which hpnors 
him as another link in the humanities of peoples 
and as the greatest living master of English let- 
ters in the world.” G. B. S.—Sace or Crown? 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. Hearst's 


International-Cosmopolitan for September. 


“An English critic, Mr. Charles Williams, has 
recently published an attractive and eminently 
readable little book of about two hundred pages, 
called ‘Poetry at Present.’ It is a roll-call of 
the chief contemporary poets of England, with a 
brief critical essay on each, preceded by a life- 
note. As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Scribner’s Magazine for September. 


“Therefore it is most enlivening to discover 
that we have today no fewer than one hundred 
and fifty successful community-organized junior 
matineés for children, and, in addition, other 
effective methods of adapting films to their needs. 
Also there are now no fewer than sixteen differ- 
ent national organizations reviewing films and 
publishing lists of the best plays.” CHriprew anD 
THE Movies. By Inis Weed Jones. Ladies’ Home 
Journal for September. 


“I think it was Amelia Barr who said that the 
most successful way to develop an author was to 
change his environment just when he was at the 
impressionable age. And she cited a long list of 
notable writers who had had this experience. 
Willa Cather’s name might well head that list. 
At the age of eight, her family left Virginia, 4 
State bound in tradition, lapped in bonds of his- 
tory and custom, and went to Nebraska where 
there was no tradition and no custom, and an alien 
race, strange to our soil, was just beginning to 
make history.” Aoertca’s Twerve GREATEST 
Women—Willa Cather. By Alice Booth. Good 
Housekeeping for September. 
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